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own way. Each of such men, who might from another point of view be called village headmen, was given a number in the Government registers ; hence the funny - sounding name of Lambarddr. He represents the more comfortable classes in the village, and, of course, belongs to the landowning class. He is generally the most considerable land-owner, which, however, may mean nothing more than that he owns five or ten acres. He sometimes has a house built of masonry and covered with lime - wash, perhaps the only house of that character in the village. The rest of the houses are mere mud-huts, more or less compactly built together. The Lambard&r's house, however, has some outside apartments, which serve as a meeting - place for the village public. If the village is large enough to have a school, but not large enough for a Government building for a school, the boys collect in the Lambardar's public apartments. They are also the place for the receipt of customs. When the time for collecting the land-tax comes round, the village accountant sits on one side with his volume of accounts and pen and ink; the Lambardar sits on the other side; and his messengers, who are usually his agricultural tenants, run from place to place to bring up the defaulters to plank down their money so that the Lambardar may pay the Government demand in due season. If the Lambardar is a friend of the poor and a protector of the needy and the